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THE CURRICULUM CContinved) 

Following on the foundation sciences and the elementary principles 
and practice of nursing, which the pupil needs before she begins 
to undertake any responsible work on the wards, we next come to the 
formal instruction in the various branches of medicine and surgery 
and the nursing care of the patient in these conditions. Beginning 
in the second half of the first year, these subjects continue into the 
second year, and very often into the first term of the third year. It is 
usual to begin with general medical and surgical conditions and then 
proceed with the special branches of Gynecology, Orthopedics, Pediatrics, 
Obstetrics, Communicable Diseases, Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Nervous and Mental Diseases and finally such special conditions 
as Skin, Occupational and Venereal diseases. Such courses of study 
may run parallel with one another, since they are usually taught by 
different specialists. The, ideal method of handling such subjects 
is undoubtedly the clinic method, where the pupils are taken to the 
bedside and the special features of the disease are pointed out. Some 
lecturers combine the lecture and clinic methods very successfully. 

Many schools find it necessary to supplement the lecture or the 
clinic of the physician by a class or quiz, which is conducted by a nurse 
who is specially qualified in that subject. In this class the main 
points of the lecture are discussed and their application to the nurs- 
ing care of the patient is emphasized, new or special nursing procedures 
are demonstrated, and the whole tied up to the pupils' every day ex- 
perience in the wards. The most logical person to conduct such classes 
is the supervisor or head nurse of the department which specializes 
in the diseases in question, whether it be the department of obstetrics 
or children's diseases, or gynecology. 

The practical experience on the wards follows the same general 
order, so far as possible, beginning with the general medical and surgi- 
cal wards and working on into the special branches. The demands 
of the hospital usually interfere with this ideal arrangement, how- 
ever, and some compromises must be made, which cannot be defended 
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on educational grounds. It is generally considered advisable to have 
a course in Operating-Room Technic with operating-room training, 
precede the course in Obstetrics, which may be given in the later part 
of the second or the earlier part of the third year. A place must be 
found also in the second year for some advanced work in the dietetic 
treatment of disease, especially infant feeding, which is every day 
becoming a subject of greater importance. This should run parallel 
with the lectures on the Diseases of Infants and Children, if possible. 
The newer therapeutic measures such as Hydrotherapy, Electro- 
therapy, X-ray, Psychotherapy, Occupation therapy, etc., must not 
be overlooked. Even though the pupil nurse does not as yet administer 
and handle these agents, as she does the older forms of treatment, 
she should understand their purpose and mode of action, and be able 
to intelligently watch their effects. 

The series of lectures on special therapeutics should run parallel 
to the lectures on Nervous and Mental Diseases, or follow them. If 
at all possible, this course should include a series of classes with prac- 
tical work in invalid occupations, but as yet it has been difficult to 
secure suitable teachers for this subject. 

All of these subjects, so far, have been directed toward the better 
understanding of the conditions met in the hospital and the more 
effective care of hospital patients. There is a growing feeling that the 
pupil nurse must also be prepared in some more definite way for the 
conditions which she is to meet in the different branches of nursing 
outside the hospital. This does not mean that the training school 
should train specialists or experts in all these many branches, but that 
the pupils who have to choose, should know what all these fields repre- 
sent and should be able to judge their own aptitude for and interest 
in such work. 

A number of prominent schools have already begun to accept the 
idea that the last four to six months of the course should be devoted 
to this kind of preparation. First should come a survey course dealing 
with Modern Developments in Nursing and outlining the various fields 
into which nurses enter; then a short course dealing with Modern Social 
Problems and Social Agencies. This would put the students in touch 
with the larger social issues of the present day and show them their 
relationship to them. A course on Municipal Sanitation and Public 
Health would take up the problems of city and rural sanitation with 
which nurses need to be f amiliar, whatever field they may enter. Then 
there are those professional problems which confront every nurse, 
ethical, economic, educational and legal, which they must be prepared 
to meet in the right way, if they are to be worthy members of the 
profession. 
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If the nurse is going to try her state examination, she needs a re- 
view course, and this can probably be best accomplished by quizzes 
and demonstrations which would "freshen up" every subject in turn 
and correlate them. Considering the new situations into which the 
pupils will be launched and the special problems of private duty, 
visiting nursing, Red Cross work, etc., which they will meet, con- 
sidering also the undoubted fact that the new graduate, trained in the 
elaborate and unvarying technic of the hospital, often lacks resource- 
fulness and assurance in applying her principles under new conditions, 
it would seem well worth while to have a series of nursing demonstra- 
tions in this final year, which would not seek to reinforce hospital 
methods, but would stimulate resourcefulness and quick adaptation 
to typical situations outside the hospital. First aid work, which is 
often overlooked in the regular training, could be emphasized here also. 
The question as to whether or not the pupil nurse should have some 
opportunity, in this part of her training, to elect additional work in some 
special branch or department of the hospital, has been much discussed. 
With the demands of the hospital to be met, it would perhaps be im- 
possible for the superintendent of nurses to allow free choice of assign- 
ment, even for such a short period as two or three months, but if it 
could be arranged, it would be very desirable for the pupil to have a 
chance to make a more extended study of some one branch of work 
in which her interest lies, such as obstetrical nursing, or surgical work, 
or children's nursing or operating room work or dietetics. The prac- 
tical work should in such a case be supplemented by conferences and 
case studies, with readings and possibly a small piece of investigation 
to work out. This would show the pupil's ability to observe for her- 
self, to gather together and arrange facts, and to present them in 
acceptable form. 

A rather different kind of specialization is offered in some schools, 
and the demand seems to be on the increase. This would provide 
for limited instruction and experience (three to four months), along the 
line of one of the three main branches of nursing into which graduates 
go; namely, Institutional work, Private Nursing, or Public Health 
Nursing. As stated before such a course could not be considered 
in any way as an adequate preparation for positions of responsibility 
and leadership, but would simply introduce the pupil to that branch 
and enable her to choose her after work more intelligently. For those 
wishing to continue in institutional work, a short course of lectures 
and conferences dealing with problems of institutional housekeeping 
would serve as an introduction to the work of a head nurse or super- 
visor, while a similar series of talks and conferences would deal with 
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the special problems of the private nurse and the assistant, social 
service, or visiting nurse. In the latter branch, the experience will 
usually have to be secured through a visiting nurse association outside. 

There are several other subjects which we should like to see repre- 
sented here. Psychology seems most important, and some day it 
may be possible to include it. In the meantime we can try to squeeze 
a little into our courses in Ethics, and possibly in the courses on Nerv- 
ous and Mental Diseases. Public Speaking, Parliamentary Law, 
English, Languages, and Current Events are all represented in a few 
curricula, but until we can cover the fundamental subjects better, it 
seems wise to omit these, except, perhaps, as outside interests, which 
could be elected by those who wish. I have no space here to speak of 
clubs and social activities which should supplement the curriculum, 
but these are valuable educational helps. 

The question of the relative amount of time to be given to these 
subjects in the curriculum depends, of course, on their relative impor- 
tance to the pupil nurse in view of the present and future responsibilities 
for which she is supposed to be preparing. I have seen in one curricu- 
lum, twelve hours assigned to Bandaging, and two to Bacteriology and 
Hygiene; in another twelve hours were given to Dietetics and eight to 
Public Speaking. Does that express the relative value of these sub- 
jects to the pupil nurse? Every one of these subjects is important, 
of course, but some are more vital than others and must take precedence, 

The same principle holds in the arrangement of practical experience. 
Many nurses leave their training with nine or ten months of night duty 
to their credit and no experience with children, though there is scarcely 
any field in which they will work, where a knowledge of the nursing 
care of infants and children is not urgently needed. Many pupils 
have spent over one year on special duty with private patients, often 
on more or less chronic cases. Such work cannot for one moment 
be compared in educational value with the experience which one gets 
in a large general ward with an acute service. Everyone agrees that 
it is not the time one puts in that counts in hospital training, nor even 
the number of cases that pass through one's hands, but the thoughtful, 
careful observation and study of a wide variety of cases, with good 
teaching and head-nurses and doctors to check up one's work and call 
attention to the significant features which otherwise are overlooked 
in the headlong rush of a busy ward. If only twenty minutes could 
be given each day to a conference of the head-nurse with her pupils, 
where the special features of the new cases could be explained, treat- 
ments outlined, and the signs of change or of progress noted, it would 
mean more to the pupils than hours and days of unmeaning routine. 

(To be continued) 



